The Story of British Diplomacy
Protestantism and English welfare. British statesmanship, the Prussian monarch complained, as regards external relations, so entirely lacked continuity, was so fluctuating, so liable to be upset by party necessities or intrigues at home, that he could not risk the welfare of his realm by entering into any fresh arrangements with the Government of King George. The truth of course was, first, that Frederick had already got out of England all he specially wanted, and that he was now bent upon his iniquitous project of dismembering Poland. Moreover, the great Commoner, whom he had before so extravagantly eulogised, had ceased to be the idol of the country, had indeed destroyed his own identity by becoming Lord Chatham. The administration which, as Lord Privy Seal, Chatham directed, was manifestly doomed when Chatham himself went as an invalid to Bath.
The Chatham administration came to an end in December 1767. The chief events of English international concern between that date and Chatham's death in the following May were the partition of Poland and the outbreak of the war that ended in the creation of the United States. Both these episodes placed a severe and continuous strain on the diplomatic machinery and resources of England. Both, however, form portions of the national annals, too familiar, and in most of their details too accessible, to be dwelt upon at any length here. The close of Chatham's parliamentary career, roughly speaking, coincided with the opening of a period in our international relations, not indeed of graver moment, but of perhaps greater complexity than even that with which he had dealt. By converting his private residence in
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